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PREFACE 



This is the final report of project begun in 19^2 designed to an- 
alyze the effect of home and maternal influence on the cognitive develop- 
ment of urban Negro preschool children it was begun in response to the 
obvious proble-ms of education F minority groups in urban areas and in 
response to a number of basic research and theoretical issues The 
study was modified and revised in various ways in response to our own 
findings and to the research and writing of others in the fie ' of com- 
pensatory education. A number of concepts central to the study were 
modified during stages nf arialysis; thus, they are occasionally pre- 
sented in terms somewhat different from those used in earlier published 
papers describing the findings,, This is one of two reports to come from 
this project; the second is a description of the academic performance, 
and cognitive attainment of the children in this study when they reach 
school age This follow-up report is now in the final stage of 
prepa rut ion 

The project described was in no way an intervention effort, but 
rather was intended to establish empirical base lines and to offer con- 
structs and concepts which might be useful both to other researchers 
and to programs designed to change the educational opportunities and 
attainment of children from disadvantaged socioeconomic urban areas- 
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CHAPTER I 



THE BACKGROUND AND CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT OF THE RESEARCH 



a ^ 

I 1. 



This is a report of a study designed to examine the processes 
through which social and economic disadvantage affect the early cogni- 

tl IV0 OnmPn f* cariiir’isKI 1 y-r>. -.ujiji--- * 

i i-fv-i ! I j-f i co *^l IWU I JNCy I O I I U f . I .. 

describes the first phase of a two-part study. This initial stage, be- 
gun in 1962, was intended to identify the specific elements of maternal 
behavior and home environments which are related to the cognitive per- 
formance of children !n a follow-up phase of the research program we 
studied the children again, during their early school years, in order 
to examine the effects of factors in the preschool environment upon 
later educational performance.. 

At the time this project was begun, concern over the educational 
problems of children in the slums and in lower-work* ng-class sectors of 
the population was beginning to appear in publications of various kinds 
and in isolated researdi and demonstration projects in the United States 
this concern had not yet reached the national proportions which later 
led to massive programs of compensatory education funded by federa’ 
legislation through the U.S„ Office of Education and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, At such a preliminary stage of knowledge and ex- 
perience, it seemed essential to study systematically the early experi- 
ence of children from urban working-class areas in order to understand 
the effects of social and economic experience upon the preschool child's 
cognitive and motivational capabilities.. The rationale foi this ap*- 
preach was that programs of intervention could be planned with more ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency if they v^/ere based on knowledge of the 
abilities and disabilities that the child from a disadvantaged home 
brought to the nursery school, kindergarten, or first grade. The de- 
cision to work with preschool children was influenced by informal re- 
ports and observations indicating that in contrast to children from 
middle-class neighborhoods, many children from disadvantaged homes came 
to metropolitan school systems not prepared to undertake the typical 
curriculum of the first grade.. 

It was this discrepancy between the school readiness of working- 
class and middle-class children, together with the emerging interest in 
compensatory education, that led to the decision to study the preschool 
environments of children from different socioeconomic backgrounds,. The 
purposes of the study could best be achieved by including in the project 
mothers and children from both middle- and working-class backgrounds, in 
order to examine variation in maternal behavior between and within so- 
cial status groups, 

This project was conceived not as an intervention effort but as an 
attempt to understand the processes which link social and cultural e.n- 
vironments to the emerging capabilities of young children; with the ex- 
pectation that an understanding of these processes would assist in 
planning effect! ve intervention programs. In line with this objective, 
no attempts were made to interfere with the development of the children 
or with the behavior of the mothers studied This project is unusual 
among studies of cultural disadvantage in that it sought to establish 
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base lines of information about the cha racte r i st ics of the early envi- 
ronment and the mechanisms which translate external social reality into 
patterns of behavior.. 

The decision to study the effects of disadvantaged social, cultural, 
and economic environments upon preschool children carried with it the 
assumption that these effects are mediated in large part by the adults 
with whom the child most frequently interacts, For the young child, 
this typically is his mother It was thus explicit in the initial pro- 
posal that the study would focus on the mothers* behavior, especially 
that involving their interaction with their preschool children^ In a 
sense, the mothers were viewed as teachers and, to the extent that their 
behavior affected the cognitive development of their children and pre- 
pared them for school, their behavior and attitudes — expressing value 
patterns on which other behavior might be based--were regarded as mater- 
nal teaching styles. 

This view of the child's early experience in his home as a social- 
ization into cognitive modes was a departure from previous concepts of 
the socializing roles of parents, which have for the most part empha- 
sized the effects of parental training in non-cogn i t i ve areas 
(Bionfenbrenner, 1958; Child, 1954; Sewell, 1961). The view of pre- 
school maternal influence that characterized this study was broadened 
to include the concept of socialization of educability; readiness to 
use the teaching and learning resources of a formal school situation- 
This concept is examined in other sections of this volume and is dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter VII I - 

These theoretical and empirical interests shaped the two major 
goals of the study which were; 

1. To analyze social class differences in terms of specific 
elements of maternal behavior and environmental charac- 
teristics in order to examine the points of interaction 
between the environment and the child. 

2c To identify and measure cognitive aspects of mother- 

child interaction and to Identify maternal teaching styles 
and to study their effects upon the child’s cognitive 
behaviorr 

its broadest sense, this study was an inquiry into the relationship 
between social structure and individual behavior, with particular em- 
phasis upon the functional connections linking social and cultural con- 
ditions at various socioeconomic levels to motivation and ability to 
learn in the classroom. The model of socialization upon which this 
study is based begins with the social, cultural and economic realities 
of the structure of society; the effects of these structural components 
are mediated through the behavior of adults and other socializing agents 
and are manifested in individual behavior. The second stage of the 
model is the adaptation of adults in the community to these critical 
features of the environment and the consequences of this adaptation for 
their own values, attitudes, and behavior.. The patterns of child rear- 
ing that evolve thus reflect both the social structure and the adults' 
response to it„ The children of the community confront social reality 
both through interaction with their parents and^ especially in later 
years, dir-;^ctly through their own observations of the immediate environ- 
ment and It:7> resources in relation to other communities or families in 
the society^ In summary, the connections between social structure may 
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usefully be considered in terms of (a) the nature of the physical and 
social environment, (b) the effects of this environment upon the adults, 
(c) its effects upon the adults' consequent interaction with children, 
and (d) the behavioral outcomes that emerge in the ch i Id ren--eog . , 
cognitive skills, school achievement, patterns of Interaction with the 
school, its rules and representat i ves In line with the orientation of 
this study, the characteristics and effects of working-class environ- 
ments are of special Interest,. 



Some Relevant Features of the Environment 
of Urban Working-class Adults 

In an investigation of the linkages between social structure and 
individual behavior, it Is essential to identify aspects of a hierar- 
chical social system — with its unequal distribution of rewards, oppor- 
tunities, and resources--wh ich are both salient and likely to be re- 
lated to the socializing processes that ultimately shape the cognitive 
behavior and motivation of the young child. Although to designate cer- 
tain factors as salient Is an expression of one's point of view adopted 
to serve a line of argument, the features designated here as most sig- 
nificant are closely related to the dimensions of social stratification 
described by various social theorists (Kahl, 1957; Reissman, 1959: 
Warner, Meeker, & Eel Is, 19^9). The attempt here is to identify those 
elements of the socioeconomic structure which are most powerful in the 
social and emotional world of the adults in the society, whether in the 
slums or in privileged affluent homes, and which will in turn affect 
the young child's view of the world and his modes of responding to itr 
These features are seen as operating at all levels of the structure, 
varying in amount and impact at different levels of the system with 
different effects upon the socializing process. 

Although these central (salient in our viev/) characteristics are 
conceptualized as general dimensions applying at all levels of social 
structure, in the interest of brevity the present discussion will focus 
primarily on their application to a particular subpart of society — the 
unskilled and semi-skilled working-class levels of Negro sectors of 
metropolitan communities. These characteristics have relevance not 
only for many of the families In our study but also for a much larger 
segment of society, especially those subparts which have been weakened 
and disadvantaged by discrimination- 

Despite the pervasive effects of socioeconomic circumstances at 
various levels in the structure, there remains considerable variation 
among individuals within any given level,- Variation in specific cir- 
cumstances and In Iridl vidua? response patterns combine to produce both 
considerable overlap between social status levels and great individual 
differences among persons v»/ithin a single leveK An individual's be- 
havior may often be partially determined by circumstances attributable 
to the operation of soda? structure or culture upon persons of his so- 
cial status,, however, his behavior may be an illustration of. an ex- 
ception to, or an exaggeration of the modal pattern (exhibited by mem- 
bers of his social class, an ethnic group, or a socioeconomic segment). 
Each of the salient features to be discussed, then, should be regarded 
as applicable in varying degrees to all levels of society. However, 
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the discussion will focus on one extreme but not unusual socioeconomic 
level--the urban poor., 

Economic resources are not directly considered in this discussion 
because their role is assumed, rather than ignored^ They are, obviously, 
central to a socioeconomic system and closely related to many aspects 
emphasized here itideed, the economic poverty of families in the slums 
is perhaps the most visible and pervasive fact of their lives. Without 
denying the importance of economic resources and their effect upon the 
physical and social surround at all socioeconomic status levels, the 
focus of this study was upon the social and psychological rather than 
the economic factors with which status in the socioeconomic hierarchy 
is associated. 

One of the most significant dimensions of social structure in the 
Uni ted States is the extent to wh i ch an individual has power through 
status, prestige, or affiliation with an institution or organization, 
to control his own life and to deal with institutional authorityo 
Lower-working-class adults have little influence, and powerlessness is 
one of their central problemSo They are more likely to be arrested 
without justification and detained without adequate regard for civil 
rights. In mental health clinics, patients from worki ng-c lass areas 
may be diagnosed as more maladjusted with poorer prognoses than are 
middle-class patients with similar records (Haase, 1956; Riessman, 

1964)„ In emergency wards of hospitals, the poor get less adequate 
emergency treatment (Sudnow, 1967); and in many areas of their lives 
they have difficulty defending themselves against invasions of privacy, 
for example, by welfare agencies (Cloward & Riven, 1967)- 

Closely related to level of power is the degree to which one is 
vulnerable to disaster . Lower-working-class urban Negroes typically 
are without financial reserves of their own and are most likely to be- 
come unemployed with little advance notice or to be victimized by leg- 
islative and bureaucratic delay or interruption of welfare service. 

They possess little credit or borrowing power and are less likely to 
have friends with resources (Cloward & Elman, 1966). They live on the 
brink of incipient tragedy which they are powerless to avert, and in 
disaster situations they are less able to cope and recover (Koos, 1950)- 

The life circumstances of urban working-class Negores a Iso restri ct 
the avai labi 1 i t y of al ternati ves for act i on . Lack of economic resources 
of power, of education, and of prestige set barriers to social and phys- 
ical mobility and reduce opportunities for choosing among options con- 
cerning areas of residence, education, and employment As a group they 
are subject to economic control by federal, state, and local public 
health and welfare agencies which furnish services and material supplies 
The medical services at their disposal are severely limited, and they 
cannot afford to engage other serviceis or facilities In the communityo 
in general, there is a low level oF literacy and education and a conse- 
quent lack of skill in obtaining information, making it difficult for 
them to use those alternatives technically c>r lega.lly available to them. 

A central dimension of social d i f ferent iat ion is the disparity in 
pres I ige enjoyed by members of different levels of the system. Urban 
working-class Negroes command relatively little prestige or esteem and 
are subjected to discrimination of various degrees, and their awareness 
of this position is a mediating screen through which perceptions and in- 
formation are filtered- We assume that this awareness is acquired by 
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children both through their own observations of the community in which 
they live and from parents who transmit to their children information 
and attitudes about their relative position in the community. The 
awareness of low-prestige status in the society and its effect on self- 
esteem comprise a significant part of the socialization process and may 
act more immediately upon performance in specific situations (Katz g- 
Cohen, 1962; Katz, Go Ids ton, & Benjamin, 1958). 

A significant axis for d i fferent iat ? ng occupational roles is that 
0"P 0Utlhorit]\/f noli^\/ \/c I mn ^ 

The occupational experiences of working-class adults are different in 
essential ways from those of middle-class adults. The working-class 
adult, especially if he is in a semi-skilled or unskilled position, 
does not take part in the policy- or decision-making process, but car- 
ries out the decisions of others. His Job depends upon his ability to 
follow the orders and instructions of others, with relatively little 
demand for initiative or reflection. He deals more typically with prod- 
ucts than with ideas, and he is responsible primarily for his own com- 
pliance rather than the supervision of others. This feature of indus- 
trial society appears to express an inherent hierarchy within a complex 
industrialized occupational system and may be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to modify (Kohn, 1963; inkeles, I960; Miller & Swanson, 1958). 

Another feature of the life of a lower-class adult is the relative- 
W sma 1 1 overlap between his experiences and those of middle-class 
adu 1 ts . Lower-working-class adults have few experiences in common with 
middle-class adults, and in situations in which they are brought in con- 
tact, their roles are sufficiently different to cause the experience and 
the perception of the event to be dissimilar. Although there is suffi- 
cient information available about the middle-class, as for example 
through mass media, to make the lower working class aware of the values, 
resources, and way of life of the middle class, the range of experience 
covers much that is essentially dissimilar. The details of daily rou- 
tine at home are vastly different; the conditions of work are discrep- 
ant even (or perhaps especially) when they work in the same factory, 
school building, or office. The life of a university, for example, 
must look quite different to the maintenance personnel than it does to 
the students and faculty. Occasional superficial or formal contact and 
exchange confirm the differences in prestige, status, ana experience 
that underlie the basic dissimilarity in roles. Even so, the working- 
class individual is more often exposed to a middle-class way of life 
and thought by these contacts than is the middle-class individual to 
the way of life of the working class, especially the working-class urban 
Negro, Except througn novels, occasional TV specials, and motion pic- 
ture productions, few middle-class adults have had direct exposure to 
the homes, daily routine, and family life of the poor. 



Some Psycho-social Consequences of Poverty 

The relevance to this discussion of the circumstances of the ex- 
terna 1 envi ronment lies both in their direct effects upon children and 
in their t ran-sformat ion into socializing behavior of parents. For the 
most part, it is through the mediating behavior of older siblings and 
adults in his family that the young child learns to comprehend and to 
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attach s i gn i^^icance to the social and physical circumstances in which he 
lives. In considering the socialization of educability, the consequences 
of social class environments for adults is of particular significance: 
their adaptations to these external features shape patterns of behavior 
as well as motivation, aspirations, and expectations of rewards and suc- 
cess. Such adaptations occur at all levels of the society: affluence 
and poverty both elicit patterns of adaptive response. The concerns of 
thl<5 stiidv- however, make the adaotive resoonses of the urban ooor of 
special relevance. These adult orientations shape the child's world, 
eliciting, in turn, responses from him which may be functional in relat- 
ing to the milieu of his family and community, but are much less useful 
in dealing with the public school as an institution and with the teach- 
ing and learning situations it presents. 

There is, of course, great individual variation at all social class 
levels in the complex patterns of response that individuals acquire and 
express. These differences are as evident among the poor as among the 
wealthy; the stereotype of the welfare class common in mass media is it- 
self an expression of the lack of information about the different ways 
in which individuals adapt to the circumstances of their daily lives. 

The degree of individual vaiiation obtained on the measures in this 
study is presented in this volume. There is great variation among in- 
dividuals at all socioeconomic status levels. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the social system operates through legislation and communica- 
tion based on stereotypes, imposing upon working-class urban families 
external conditions v/hlch offer relatively little variation in physical 
circumstances and life style, thus helping to fulfill the prophecy of 
stereotype and discrimination. 

One consequence of poverty is that adults tend to perceive and 
structure relationships in terms of power. This orientation toward 
powe r and hiera rchica 1 structur i r.q of re lat i onsh i ps has been described 
in a number of studies.. Maas (1953) observed it in the interaction 
among members of adolescent clubs with their club leaders; Christie and 
Jahoda (135^) observed it in the results of a number of studies and 
thought it to be a mark of authoritarian personality. Whyte (1955) ob- 
served the tendency to use ^power to structure social interaction in his 
work with "street corner society;" it may underlie the greater incidence 
of physical punishment as discipline in working-class families 
(Bronfenbrenner , 1958). An orientation to power would seem to follow 
from the lower-class person's position in the society. In jobs he is 
likely to hold, instructions are given as specific commands. He has 
little opportunity to help make decisions which determine the conditions 
of his work. In other situations that involve interaction with bureau- 
cratic structures (v/e 1 fa re bureaus , police, hospitals, credit agencies), 
the low-status person has relatively little voice in the decisions 
v/hich affect his daily life; his most characteristic and adaptive re- 
sponse is to comply and carry out insitruct ions . Conversely, to have 
status and authority is to have power (Cohen & Hodges, 1963). in line 
with this orientation, the lower-class father tends to equate respect 
from children with their compliance and obedience to his wishes and 
commands (Cohen & Hodges, 1963; Kohn, 1959a, 1959b). 

Another consequence of the circumstances of lower-class life is a 
cluster of attitudes that express low esteem , a sense of inefficiency , 
and passivity o These are regarded not so mu h as stable personality 
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trafts as they are adaptive responses to frustrations and unpreaictabi 1- 
ity, to being acted upon, to being forced to wait for someone in author- 
ity to act» Con t i nga nc i es linking action to outcome, as in the relation 
of middle-class behavior to community institutions, are frequently mis- 
sing or intermittent in the ghetto^ The relatively dependent position 
of the lower-working-class adult in the social structure is likely to 
induce magical thought and the tendency to look to super-human sources 
for support and assistance. The poor view the environment as unrespon- 
sive to individual effort (Hyman, 1953; Inkeies, 1360); and, perhaps 
consequently, the poor are more likely to accept events with resigna- 
tion. One adaptation to this is to elect short term goals and to seek 
more immediately predictable gratification (Davis, 1948), or to resist 
and even, on occasion, to use illicit means (delinquent behavior) to 
achieve rewards not usually available (Cloward &0hlin, i960). As has 
been evident in recent events in this country, a frequent alternative 
to resignation Is anger, protest, and violence. The extent and sever- 
ity of racial conflict in this country is one expression of the power 
of the psychological response to social inequality in urban areas of 
the Uni ted States . 

Another adaptive consequence of lower-class life is an unusual de- 
gree oT re 1 i a rice upon non -work- re 1 ated f r i endsh i ps and kinship contacts 
for social support and resources. One expression of these social pref- 
erences is a lack of interaction with voluntary organizations and a con- 
sequent isolation from the institutions of the community (V/right & 

Hyman, 1958), Family life and social interaction outside the immediate 
family are composed primarily of a network of friends and kin to whom 
one can turn for assistance and support. Nonparticipation in organiza- 
tions may follow from the inability of a lower-class adult to see the 
relationship between the events and needs of his own life and the goals 
of the organization (with the possible exception of the union).. Skills 
called for (verbal facility, administrative skill, knowledge of pro- 
cedures, ability to organize groups In pursuit of goals) are net likely 
to be developed. As there is little he can do to contribute and a 
limited perception of what the organization can do for him, there is 
little to be gained from membership (Cohen £- Hodges, 1963). Institu- 
tions are not seen as sources of support, and the world of social con- 
tacts Is divided into friends and strangers. From strangers he has no 
reason to expect fair or benign treatment; friendships are more 
sa 1 i ent . 

Another consequence of lov/er-class life is che res t r i ct i on of lan- 
guaqe and linguistic modes of communication . The interlacing of Ian-' 
guage and other forms of social behavior has been brilliantly stated by 
Bernstein (1981, 1964). Language serves behavior; to the extent that 
life among lower-working-class Negroes is restricted and lacks oppor- 
tunities for selection among alternatives, their language has less need 
to be complex and differentiated. This does not imply that there is 
less communication in terms of frequency of speech or readiness to ex- 
change messages, but that the patterning of speech differs in response 
to the nature of the interaction among participants (Schatzman g- Strauss, 
1955). 

Viewed from one perspective, the life style of the urban poor seems 
to show a preference for the familiar and a simplification of the experi- 
ei CvjI world. In a study by Cohen and Hodges (1963) of workers from 
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different socioeconomic status levels, 1 ower-bl ue-col lar workers were xx 
found more likely to agree with statements such as "|*m not the sort of 
person who enjoys starting a conversation with strangers on the bus or 
train," and "It is easier not to speak with strangers until they speak 
to you." To the open-ended question "What things bother you most in 
everyday life?" they were most likely to answer that things and people 
are unpredictable, and that they prefer familiar, routine events.^ This 
is not so much an expression of indifference to popularity as an indica- 
tion of lack of confidence and fear of a social blunder (Cohen S- Hodges, 
1963 ). The lower-class adult apparently tends to level the contours of 
cognitive awareness and understanding and to interpret 1 Ife in stereo- 
types, cliches, and familiar phrases (Bernstein, I 96 I). 

Associated with this stance is a rejection of intellectuality 
(Cohen & Hodges, 1963), following in part from a mistrust of the unfa- 
pi] jar — a sense of being unable to compete in modes of reasoning not 
familiar to them--and in part from a reluctance to accept standards cf 
evaluation which would be to their disadvantage if applied to them. 

Also, the life circumstances of the poor orient them toward practical 
action. Their participation in work has not typically been one of 
policy-making; their experience has not been that of evaluating means 
and of developing ideas to guide action (Miller S- Riessman, I 96 I). 

The relative isolation of the lower-class person from the paths of 
experience of the dominant middle class is one antecedent of his rela- 
tively low level of skill and experience in obtaining and evaluating in- 
formation about events and resources that affect or might affect his 
life. To put it more simply, he often doesn't know what to do and 
doesn't know how to find out. This ignorance makes him susceptible to 
exploitation by members of his community and by con men, unscrupulous 
repair men, loan agencies, and other individuals, c encies, and groups. 

It may be, as Cohen and Hodges (1963) argue, that this lack of informa- 
tion makes him more inclined to be credulous, especially of the printed 
word, and more likely to believe TV commercials: ". . . (the lower- 

blue-col 1 ar worker) has few independen t criteria for evaluating the con - 
ten t of the message , little awareness of specific al ternat ives , and 
1 i 1 1 1 e d I spos i t i on to we i gh ev i dence' ' Italics t hei rs) . They commen t 
that the field of his experience is unstructured, increasing suggesti- . 
bility and gullibility as well as the possibility of eventual disappoint- 
ment, frustration, and the feeling that life is unpred i c t." I'e and that 
long-term probabilities of gratification are modest at best. 



The Mediation of Social Reality 
Through Maternal Behavior 

The point of view offered here is that the social and physical 
environments shape behavior and compel adaptations which are in 
turn transmitted to young children in interaction with adults, 
especially the mother, l.ater, the environment may increasingly 
exert direct influence upon the child, operating both through 
information from peers and through the child's own perceptions of 
the social and physical environment in which he lives, including 
his awareness of similarity or contrast with other children and other 
communities. In this study, however, the focus of research attention was 
upon the exchange between mother and child. This exchange seems to be 
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linked to the contingencies of the environment which the mother herself 
experiences.. Her behavior is, of course, a function of her own ability 
to deal with the problems of her environment; it is an expression of 
her own functioning intelligence. It is not possible to estimate what 
effect the mother’s experience has had upon her own intellectual growth. 
It is somewhat more reasonable, perhaps, to regard her behavior as re- 
flecting information-processing styles and strategies which combine her 
own native ability, the impact of her experience, and the circumstances 
In which she finds herself. The relative contribution of these sources 
of influence is, of course, unknown- The objective of this project was 
to understand how environmental variables are mediated through her be- 
havior in more specific ways than are suggested by IQ, score or social 
class membership, 

A prominent concept in planning the study and in the analysis of 
data was the concept of educabi 1 i ty ^ Intended to be heuristic and to 
represent an orientation and point of view that would help organize the 
data and their interpretation, educability is seen as an intersect of 
three general orders of characteristics: a cluster of specifically 

cognitive skills, such as discrimination, concept formation, language 
facility, numerical and spatial abilities; a motivation to achieve in a 
formal classroom situation, to accept the goals of the schools as valued 
objectives deserving commitment of time and energy; and the acquisition 
of the role of pupil, a configuration of behaviors and attitudes relat- 
ing the child to the school as an institution and to the procedures, 
norms, and regulations which are a part of the operation of the school- 
The first of these (cognitive activities) and the third (role of pupil) 
are discussed later in this volume; unfortunately, the problem of moti- 
vation is not considered in a formal or systematic way. In part, this 
is because the children of the study were only four when the data were 
collected and there was limited opportunity to examine this type of 
behavior. However, for a number of practical and methodological rea- 
sons, we allocated less attention to this type of behavior in both the 
first phase of the study and the follow-up project. 

Vi i thin this broad conceptual framework, the project was designed 
to identify specific maternal behaviors which mediate between the en- 
vironment and the development of cognitive ability and educability in 
preschool children,. From this viewpoint, the study concentrates on 
input -^-eatures of the socializing process — it attempts to describe how 
the child becomes aware of the external world, the bases on which he 
selects and processes information that comes to him from both external 
and internal sources. As such, it is possible to regard the mother as 
a teacher, and to examine her role in makii/g the child aware of the 
pattern and profile of stimuli that reach him. In this way she controls 
the evaluation and interpretation of input, and by selecting, emphasiz- 
ing, reinforcing, and screening information, she establishes contingen- 
cies which help shape the child's strategies and capabilities for pro- 
cessing information,.. 

This study dealt with social class differences in order to show the 
contrast among groups within an urban population and to assure that a 
wide range of maternal and child behavior would be included. It was not 

intended to demonstrate or examine s.ocial class differences as such. 
Rather, social status divergencies represent a point from which to ini- 
tiate an analysis of the specific elements of maternal behavior which 
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have cognitive consequences for the child's development. This Is not a 
denial of the importance of social class or of its usefulness as a con- 
cept in predicting behavior, but an attempt to understand what social 
class is if it is viewed through a microscope which reveals the contin- 
gencies of interaction between mother and child.. The concept of di^ac;- 
vantage begins with the interaction between the social and physical en- 
vironment and the adult? the .'^tudy of social class effects upon behavior 

LIIC ciii«iyoio v^i 

tween mother and child. Neither social class nor maternal care operates 
in magical fashion; there are points of interaction and exchange between 
individual and environment and these points of contact can be studied 
more effectively by close examination of behavior that is concealed by 
such concepts as social class, maternal warmth, discipline, permissive- 
ness, etc. We see the exchange as an array of behavioral contingencies 
that link the social structure to the developing behavior of the young 

child, ^ . j. 

The subsequent chapters of this volume deal with the major dimen- 
sions of the study and the results of our investigation.- The intent of 
the analysis and of the interpretations is to offer data and a point of 
view that will lead to new research endeavors with more precise empiri- 
cal methods and more illuminating theoretical formulations. 
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CHAPTER I I 
RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



In examining the impact of the family end home environment on the 
preschool child's cognitive development and educability, the project 
staff has attempted to delineate those processes by which a mother pre- 
pares or does not prepare her child to successfully achieve in the 
school situation.. The gross behavioral differences between middle- 
and working-class children during the first years of school are evi- 
dence that more school -relevant learning takes place in the middle- 
class home than in the working-class home. This consideration plus the 
serious problem of under-education of large sectors of the Negro popu- 
lation led Uv to focus on the socialization of cognitive behavior in 
preschool Negro children from both middle-class and disadvantaged urban 
backgrounds, The roporteii matriarchal structure of the Negro family 
and the greater anicunt of time that the preschool child generally 
spends with his mother iea us to concentrate on the mother-child inter- 
action, viewing the mother ^s the primary socializing agent at this 
time Since many of these children grow up in fatherless homes (Bloom, 
Whiteman, and Deutsch, 1965i Oeutsch and Brown, 1964) and many of these 
families in urban areas are concentrated in public housing projects-- 
factars whose effects, though increasing, are little known--! t seemed 
necessary to control for these variables in recruiting our research 
group. 

The population to be studied was then selected according to cri- 
teria based on the above considerations 



Research Groups 



Def i n i t i on of Groups 

A research group of 163 mothers and their four-year-old children 
was selected to provide variation along four dimensions, socioeconomic 
background , type of hous i nq , economic dependency status , and i ntactness 
of fami 1 y > All subjects were Negroes, non-working mothers, free from 
any obvious mental or physical disabilities, The criteria for selec- 
tion of sub-groups and the composition of each group were: 

Group A (N=40) 

occupational level : ^ professional, executive, managerial; 

educat i o n:^ college attendance but not necessarily college degree; 

hous i nq r private" 

economic status : no dependency; 

fami ly structure ; intact. 



^Occupation of husband except in Group D. 

^Minimum educational level attained by both parents except in 
Group D. 
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Group B (N=42) 

occupational level ; skilled blue collar; 

educat i on : some high school but not exceeding grade 12; 

hous ! ng ; one-half public housing, one-half private housing; 

economic status , no dependency; 

fami ly structure . intact. 

Group C (N=40) 

occupational level , unskilled or semiskilled; 
educat i on ; not beyond 10th grade; 

hous ! ng : one-half public housing, one-half private housing; 

economic status ; no dependency; 
fami ly structure ; intact.. 

Group D (N=4I) 

occupational leve l; unskilled or semi ski I led (last employment); 
educatio n; not exceeding 10th grade; 

hous i n g: one-half public nouslng, one-half private housing; 

economic status ; Jependeni. on public assistance (ADC); 
fami ly st ructure ; father absent. 

In each group mother-child pa'rs were selected to give equal sex 
distribution of children; age of children when first tested ranged from 
3 years 9 months to 4 years 4 months., The composition of the total group 
is summarized as follows; 



O ccjpat i onal leve 1 



Profess i onal 


40 


Ski 1 led 


42 


Unski 1 led 


81 


Hous i ng 


Private 


101 


Publ i c 


62 


Economic status 


! ndependent 


122 


Dependent on Public Assistance 


41 


Fami ly compos i t i on 


I ntact 


122 


Father absent 


41 



Total 163 







TABLE il-1 



Comparison by 
and Number 



Social Status of Mothers' Mean Age 
of Years of Academic Schooling 



Social Status Age (s.d.) (s.d.) 

School I nq ^ ' 



Middle Class 


32-0 


(3-92) 


15.3 


(1.62) 


Working Class: 


Skilled 


29.4 


(5.96) 


1 1 ,4 


(1.08) 


Unski 1 led;- 


Father Present 


30„4 


(6.70) 


9.0 


(1.85) 


Father Absent 


30-2 


( 7 - 28 ) 


8,6 


(E61) 



TABLE n-2 

Mother's Birthplace, Percentage Distribution 
by Social Status 



J Social Status 


Region 

i 


Middle 
j Class 


Working Class 


Ski lied 


Unski 1 1 ed 


Father 1 
Present 


Fathe r 
Absent 


Chicago 


42 5 


16,7 


27.5 


293 


Midwest 


17.5 


9.5 


5,0 


7o3 


North East 


2,5 


0,0 


0-0 


0„0 


South East 


20,-0 


2.4 


5.0 


2o4 


South West 


2,5 


2,4 


0,0 


0,0 


South Central 


15.0 


69.0 


62,5 


o^ 

o 
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TABLE 11-3 



Mother's Length of Residence in Chicago, 
Percentage Distribution by Social Status 



Number of 
Years 


Social Status 


Middle 
Cl ass 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Uns 


* lied 


Father 

Present 


1 Father 
1 Absent 


less than one 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


one to two 


0,0 


0,0 


5.1 


2,4 


three to six 


13.0 


11.-9 


12.8 


12.2 


seven to eleven 


22,5 


23<.8 


15c4 


9.8 


twelve to seventeen 


12-5 


26,2 


12,8 


19.5 


more than seventeen 


50.0 


38,1 


53o8 


56,1 



TABLE II -4 

Social Status Differences in Mean IQs 
of Mothers and Children 



IMOK _ _ 


Social Status 






Working Class 




Middle 




Uns kl 1 1 ed 




Class 


Skilled 


Father 


Father 








Present 


Absent 


WAIS Verbal IQ 


109-4 


91 8 


82,5 


32.4 


(standard deviation) 


(11-29) 


(13.85) 


(13-58) 


(13.60) 


Stanford-B i net IQ 
(Form LM) 


109.4 


98.6 


96,3 


94.5 


(standard deviation) 


(14,98) 


(14-52) 


(10.42) 


(9.72) 


Di f fe rence 


0-0 


6.8 


13.8 


12.1 
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TABLE I 1-5 

Annual Family Incomej Percentage Distribution 
by Social Status 



1 ncome 

< 


Social Status 


Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Skill ed 


Unski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


No information 


0, 0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


Over $20,000 


12.5 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


$15,000 - 


19,999 


25.0 


0. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


$10^000 - 


14,999 


27.5 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


$ 7,000 - 


9,999 


22.5 


16.7 


5^0 


0.0 


$ 5,000 - 


6,999 


10.0 


26. 2 


20.0 


0.0 


$ 3,000 - 


4,999 


2.5 


42. 9 


55..0 


17^1 


$ 2,000 - 


2,999 


0.0 


9 5 


17 5 


43^9 


$ 1 ,000 - 


1,999 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


39 0 



TABLE ! 1-6 

Social Status Differences in Mother's Religious 
Preference Percentage Distribution by Social Status 



Religion 


Social Status 


•" - 'JIM. 




Middle 

Class 


Working Class 


Ski 1 led 


Unski 1 led 


Father 
P resent 


Father 

Absent 


f^rotes tant 


55.0 


71-4 


85.0 


82.9 


Roman Catholic 


35 0 


19^0 


5o0 


17-J 


Other 


10.0 


7 1 


7.-5 


0..0 


None 


0.0 


2 4 


2.5 


0.0 
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TABLE M-7 

Social Status Differejnces in Size 
of Fami ly and Home 





Soc 


ial Status 








n 


1 Work! ng Class 




Middle 


1 { 


Unski 1 led 




t 1 dbb 


r* t • t 1 1 

DKI 1 1 eu 


Father 


Father 




- 




Present 


Absent 


Mean Number of People 
in the Home 


5.3 


6.1 


6.1 


5-9 


(standard deviation) 


(1.68) 


(2.20) 


(1.73) 


(2.33) 


Mean Number of Rooms 
per Person 


1.43 


, 0.94 


0.81 


0.90 


(standard deviation) 


(0.46) 


(0.29) 


(0.29) 


(0.26) 


Mean Number of Children 
in the Home 


3.1 


4.0 


4.1 


4.4 


(standard deviation) 


(1^46) 


(2.11) 


(1.79) 


(1.98) 


Mean Number of Children 
per Adult 


1 .50 


1..90 


2.02 


4.00 


(standard deviation) 


(0.73) 


(1.05) 


(0.91) 


(2.01) 



Sources 

The subjects for this study came from a variety of neighborhoods 
in south side Chicago They were recruited from several sources, in-' 
eluding public housing projects, settlement houses, churches, the 
Department of Public Welfare, key people in the community, and private 
recruitment efforts of interviewers. 

Refusal s 

Most persons who were contacted cooperated eagerly. The best re- 
sponse came from skilled working- and middle-class groups (5 refusals 
from a total of 86 women contacted). 

For a variety of reasons, there were more refusals among the un- 
skilled working-class groups, especially among ADC mothers. A major 
reason for this follows from the problems inherent in their status in 
the community. The ADC mother and other disadvantaged persons have been 
the brunt of so much investigation and adverse publicity that they tend 
to respond fearfully and negatively to any experience which they think 
might jeopardize their employment, their housing, or their status with 
the public assistance program. Some of the refusals expressed distrust 
of the interviewer; other women could not be found after agreeing to 
participate. Typical of the above reaction is the case of Mrs. B. ; 

Mrs. B, accepted an appointment with the interviewer, but when 
the interviewer arrived Mrs. B. was actively engaged in housework 
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and suggestec ■ another appointment be arranged When the 
interviewer app.ared for the second appointment, M“S S met 
her 5 the door, refused to admit her, and accused her of 
being e for the relief." 

The peak period of refusals came during a bitter public controversy 
over the merits of the ADC program. The rate of refusals declined 
sharply the.reafter. 

Refusal to be interviewed, however, was not the only major problem 
in obtaining data. It was sometimes difficult to maintain the interest 
of the interviewees throughout the study procedure. This also was pri- 
marily a problem with the women from unskilled and lower educational 
backgrounds. In these groups, the initial interview in the home usual- 
ly presented no problem, but the request to come to the University for 
two sessions sometimes aroused apprehension and caused delay„ Some 
women felt uncomfortable about leaving home to come to an unknown set- 
ting; for others, family responsibilities and the lack of baby sitters 
conflicted with the testing schedule. Staff members made additional 
home visits, called neighbors and relevant agencies, and arranged or 
baby sitters when the mother had several other small children. On 
occasion the interviewer had to accompany the mother on her visit to 
the University For a few of these cases, the efforts described above 
were repeated many times before the mother finished the study porcess- 
For example- 

Mrs. Ic. , a woman in her early fort ies, the mother of ten 
children, agreed to participate in the study and went through 
the first interview readily once she understood it. She said 
that she had lived in poor circumstances all of her life and 
did not have much education but was interested in her chi Idren 
and wanted them to have things better. 

She missed several appointments for her first scheduled 
visit to the University^ Ho.. .a visits were made several times 
in a., attempt to encourage her to follow through. She would 
promise, but she would not come. One day unannounced, she 
arrived at the testing center and said that she was ready to 
finish her part in the study. It was learned later that Mrs.. 

I's high school daughter was largely responsible for her 
mother's appearance Mrs. I- missed her appointments for final 
testing several times in a row as she had for the first session. 
The testing staff then went to her home and completed the tests 
She was cordial and cooperative at this tim.e and subsequently 
urged a relative to be part of the study 



Data-ga theri ng Procedures 

The following procedures reflect the staff's intent 1:0 investi- 
gate the cognitive environments of preschool children with special 
emphasis on the linguistic environment within vjhich the child develops: 

I ntervi ewi ng 

The mothers were visited twice in the home for approximately I5 
hours per visit by trained Negro social workers. In these interviev;s 



information was obtained, by both structured and unstructured techniques, 
concerning the mother's educational background and aspirations for her- 
self and child, her attitudes toward school and education, and the avail- 
ability and use of physical resources in the home and community, 

Several open-ended questions (tape recorded) presenting hypothetical 
situations invol’ i ng school provided data on the mother's a) attitudes 
about education, b) expectations about her child's performance in 



T 1 

D v^i i y a I lu 



c) u50 of language to COiiVcy afiu 0Xpdnd i u035 



1 .^ 

! It auu ( L I uu , 



the interviewer summarized the circumstances of the interview and her 
impressions of the mother (family interaction, life style, etc-) and 
rated the interviewee's rapport (degree of cooperation and openness 
shown).. She also rated the mother-child interaction in terms of 
a) amount of support, b) affection, and c) pressure for obedience and 
achi evement , 



Test i ng 

To provide a controlled situation for testing, the mother and child 
were brought to the University Nursery School Requests that the mother 
and child participate in the testing program were made after the inter- 
view data were obtained. To facilitate cooperation- baby sitters v;ere 
supplied when necessary and a livery service was engaged to provide 
transportation-. 

During the first testing session, the mother and her child were ad- 
ministered individual tests of intellectual performance- As soon as 
possible (usually two weeks later)- they were seen for individually ad- 
ministered tests tapping factors, such as curiosity and impulsivity, 
which are related to cognitive and academic performance- 



Observi ng and Recordi ng Mother- Chi 1 d j nteract ion 

The last phase of the testing was designed to provide data on ma- 
ternal teaching styles.. These sessions dealt sped f ical ly wi th non- 
intellective factors, such as support and pressure, as well as with 
cognitive aspects of mother-child interaction. 

In these interactive situations the mother was taught three simple 
tasks (sorting toys- sorting blocks, and making designs with an Etch-a- 
S ketch toy) and then was asked to teach *these tasks to her child The 
mother and child were left alone; their verbal interaction was recorded 
on tape- In addition,- the on-going behaviors of the mother and child 
were described and recorded by observers behind a one-way window. The 
purpose of recording descriptions of the actions of the mother and the 
child and the interaction between them was to provide a context for 
making ratings at a later date Two observers simultaneously recording 
onto different tapes were used to establish inter-observer agreement; 
these trained observers were then used throughout the study. 



1 nst ruments 

Pilot t-esting was conducted with each task to explore its use with 
women and children from a variety of socioeconomic backgroundSc In some 
cases this led to revisions in format or administration For example, 
since many of the working-class mothers read with difficulty, examiners 
read the Thurstone and Plutchik items to a 1 1 the mothers; on the Thur- 
stone, simpler language was substituted so that the meaning of each item 
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was clear. The instruments employed were" 



For the mother 



1 . 

1 . 



4 . 




! nterv' ew 

Educational Attitude Survey 
Hypothetical situations to which 
with her probable action about: 

O 1/-I /— !«^T r 



the mother must respond 



school situation 

b« Offenses and failures occurring while the child is 
trying to master a skill 
Thematic materials 

a, . Mother-teacher card 

b. Child's Apperception Test (CAT) card #3 (lion-mouse) 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAiS) 

Sigel Sorting Task 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Mazes 
Twenty Questions Task 
Thurstone Personal Preference Record 
Piutchik Exploratory-Interest Questionnaire 



For the child 

K Stanford~B i net , Form LM 
2- Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
3< Sigel Sorting Task 

4. Curiosity Task (experimental measure of preference for 
stimulus complex! ty) 



For both mother and child 

1 Toys Sorting Task 
2o Block Sorting Task 

3c Replication of designs with an Etch-a-Sketch 



Data Analysis 

When scoring procedures were not already available, as was the 
case with the open-ended interview questions and interaction proto- 
cols, coding schemata were devised, tested on non-sample data, and 
used only when both the scale and the coder had obtained reliabilities 
above c85- In most cases intra- and inter-rater reliability was above 
,90c All differences in coding were resolved by discussion between 
raters and a third supervisory staff member before being recorded as 
final scores. Specific coding categories will be discussed when ap- 
propriate to a particular chapter. The actual rating scales and coding 
schemata used may be found in the Appendices. 

The data from the various instruments were first analyzed accord- 
ing to the major independent variables — socioeconomic status, sex of 
child, and housing — since the availability of such descriptive data at 
the present time is meager. Various correlation techniques then 
allowed us to assess the relationship between certain mother-child 
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variables, focusing on behaviors that cut across these major groupings. 
Regression analyses have been utilized in studying the pov^er of certain 
maternal behaviors to predict the child's cognitive behavior. These 
statistical tools have emphasized the "umbrella" nature of such terms 
as social class, for they allow us to determine the specific behaviors 
that are likely to accompany such classification and account for the 
descriptive differences observedo 
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CHAPTER I I I 



THE RELATION OF FAMILY RESOURCES AND MATERNAL LIFE STYLES 
TO MATERNAL COGNITIVE ENVIRONMENT AND 
COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE OF CHILDREN 



The ultimate concern of this study was to understand the effects 
of maternal behav'ior within the family environment upon the educability 
of children. Thus in our laboratory studies and quas i -expe r i menta 1 work 
we sampled the maternal environment using mother-child i r;te ract ions in 
instructional situations. These situations presumably offered exarnples-- 
albeit modified- -of experiences encountered by the child at home. We 
recognize also that contact between child and culture occurs in numerous 
interactions: adults may define and structure the child's experiential 

world through direct interpersonal contacts, or they may exert an indi- 
rect influence, neither purposeful nor explicit, through cues, patterns, 
models, ideas, and values. Our sampling of the maternal environment in 
laboratory situations must therefore be supplemented with other data 
representing the family's history, its way of life, and the patterns of 
interaction it now maintains with the community. 

In this chapter we wi 1 1 examine supplemental data from the child's 
environment, attempting to assess its role in shaping his cognitive per- 
formance, Most of this supplemental data was gathered ly trained social 
workers who visited the home twice for interviews (details of adminis- 
tering and scoring the home interviews are given in Appendix A), The 
variables of family environment are divided for purposes of analysis in- 
to four groupings: st ructura 1 -soci al ; historical elements, family 

structure, and other features of the environment which, because of a 
structural condition or past events, become a part of the family's life; 
home resources : the mother's provision and use of domestic resources in 

service of the child's development; orientation to the community : the 

style and extent of the family's interaction with the community and the 
mother's attitude toward the external (non-family) world; and mater na 1 
pe rsona 1 i ty ; selected measures, e^g-, , affect or dominance, from standard 
and experimental instruments of personality assessment. These groups of 
variables are considered in relation to each other, to maternal teaching 
styles (defined in detail in Chapters IV and V) , and to the child's cog- 
nitive performance, 



The Relationship of Family Structure and Circumstances 
to Maternal Behavior and Chi Id Performance 

The family's structure and the child's position within it exercise 
constraints, shape interactions among family members, and determine to a 
degree the interaction between the family and the community's institu- 
tions, In addition, our data on family structure and resources as they 
vary with social status are of considerable interest. 

For this discussion, the relevant variables are clustered into 1) 
fami 1 y structure ; intactness, mother's age, and birth order and s*^x of 
the child in the research sample; and 2) family circumstances ; measures 
of crowd i ng--the ratio of housing space to family size--and type of housing 
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Two of the variables, father-absence and pub 1 i c vs « private ho us i , 
were used as criteria in the initial selection of families for the pro- 
ject and thus are of particular importance in view of their presumed 
relationship to maternal and child measures. 



Fami ly Structure 

r>f fathpr'c; nrpciPnce nr absence. Two arouDS of moth©r-chi id 
pairs were sTTected from families of comparable schooling and occupation 
(unskilled or semiskilled). The families in one group we re i n tact ; the 
father was absent from families in the other group, in addition, the 
father-absent families were dependent on state aid through the Aio to 
Dependent Children program^ This twofold difference between the two 
groups confounds the analysis, of course, but since these two variables 
originated in the policy of the welfare agencies, they could not be dis- 
engaged . 

Nonetheless, it is of interest to examine the relative performance 
of both children and mothers from these two groups. It had been hypo- 
thesized in an early paper (Hess, 1964) that the impact of welfare pro- 
grams on the morale and activity of a family would be to depress verbal 
communication and other types of cognitive exchange, A number of studies 
have shown the effects of father absence to be deleterious, especially 
in the areas of sex-role identification but also on more academicatly 
relevant test achievements (Lynn 6- Sawrey, 1959' Deutsch S- Brown, 1964). 
Other data show less difference in academic performance of Negro chil- 
dren in the public schools (Coleman, 1966). We wanted, then, to see 
whether economic self-sufficiency and intact families would accentuate 
each other, producing a greater distinction in favor of the non-welfare, 
father-present group than would either variable in isolation. 

We found, however, that there was relatively little difference in 
the performance of mothers of the two working-class (unskilled) groups.. 
Table lll~l presents the major variables (including demographic items) 
on which significant differences appeared. 

It is possible, even though the measures of maternal behavior 
show little difference between the two groups, that an incomplete nu- 
clear family may nevertheless affect the child's behavior. The impact 
of father-absence may come from the lack of a male parent, or it may be 
indirectly mediated through the changes caused in a mother living with- 
out a mate or managing alone. It is in the behavior of the children of 
the two groups, therefore, that a more significant comparison is to be 
made.. As Table I I 1-2 shows, however, mean performance of the two groups 
of children differs significantly for only a few variables, 

That there are relatively few differences between the two groups 
at tl’iis preschool level does not rule out the possibility of cumulative 
effects of father-absence appearing in clearer form in the follow-up 
resu 1 ts 
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TABLE I 1 1-1 

Comparison of Demographic and Maternal Data for 
Father-Present (Intact) and Father-Absent 
Families from Similar Occjpat i ona 1 Levels 



Variable 


Means 


Leve 1 


Father [ 
Present ‘ 


Father 

Absent 


of 

S i qn i f i cance* 


Availability and Use of Home 
Resources 


1 99 


3 -. 04 


0 

00 


Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


1 2 


0c5 


.004 


School-Peer: % Persona 1 -subject i 'e 


26 4 


2L9 


c060 


School-Peer: % Status-normative 

« 


41J 


50.1 


,006 


School-Peer: % Irrelevant 


7 4 


3,4 


, 026* 


Mastery: % Cogn i t i ve- rat ional 


K7 


0,6 


.064 


Specificity Index 
(Block Sorting Task) 


44.72 


39-17 


.043 


Praisve and Engagement in Interaction 
(low score = high use) 


20,21 


20,63 


.107 


Mother's General Verbal Specificity 
in Block Sorting Task 
(low score = high specificity) 


19c90 


20.24 


j 

0 

0 


Difference Between Mother's 
Aspiration and Expectation for 
Child's Educational Achievement 


1 =8 


1.0 


..016* 


"More Traditional Education" 
(low score = agree) 


18 0 


16,7 


,066 


Thurstone Personal Preference 
Record: Vigorous 


7-9 


9.3 


c075* 


Mother's Sigel: Average 

Reaction Time per Sort 


33'6 


26,8 


,078 


Plutchik (E-l): Total 

Exploratory items Liked 


19-4 


21,2 


. 066 * 



'■'Starred items indicate that the two-tailed test was used, since 
the difference was not in the expected direction* unstarred signifi- 
cance levels are for one-tailed tests„ 



table 1 I I"2 



Comparison of Performance of Children from 
Father-Present (Intact) and Father-Absent 
Families from Similar Occupational Levels 





Mean 


— 

s 1 


1 ■ Level of 


Variable 


Father ! 
Present • 


Father j 
Absent 1 


S i gn i f i cance 
(one-ta i 1 ed test) 


Interruptive Distraction 
(Block Sorting Task) 


.42 


u 1 r 1 1 

67 


0 

0 


Errors (Block Sorting) 

(low score = high error rate) 


20 08 


19-49 


00 

f — 

0 


Confidence Factor (Binet) 


20.06 


19 69 


.033 
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Mother ' s age The age of the mother at the time of testing (WAIS 
administration) shows only a slight association with other measures. 

The data are shown in Table 111-3. The coefficients in this table in- 
dicate that the age of the mother has some relationship to her behavior, 
but the pattern is not consistent. The mother who is older has been in 
Chicago longer and tends to have a larger family. She is likely to be 
more involved In out-of-home activities, but to engage in fewer hours 
of visiting in the home. She was rated as having and using richer re- 
sources about the home than younger mothers, to use a less person- 
oriented control strategy, and to be less impulsive and more stable, as 
indicated by the Thurstone personality Instrument In teaching situa- 
tions she used the model more, tended to use praise and engaging as a 
technique more, but to use fewer specific messages than did younger 
women . 

This pattern of correlations is quite similar for both the total 
group and the working-class groups (total group minus the middle-class 
women). The slightly inverse relationship in these data suggests that 
women may not acquire more effective techniques with age Maternal age 
Is not related to social class level in the total group and thus is not 
confounded with other c 1 ass- re 1 a ted variables. 

Birth orde r In preliminary analyses of data, birth order was in- 

cluded in the correlational matrix. It was not significantly related 
to other variables and was dropped from further analysis. This lack of 
association, however, may follow from the complexity of the interaction 
between sex, birth order, and number of children in the family It does 
not necessarily support an interpretation that patterns of birth order 
and related variables have no relationship to maternal behavior or child 
performance . 

Sex of subject It seemed likely that mothers would Interact in 
different ways with girls thun with boys, particularly in view of the 
research literature showing that sex differences appear at an early 
aoe and that girls tend to be more compliant and cooperative than boys 
(h-ccoby, 1966 ) Particularly Intriguing was the possibility that ma- 
ternal behavior at the preschool level wou'd be associated with differ- 
ences in performance of males and females during the early school 
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TABLE I I 1-3 

Correlations between Mother's Age and Other Demographic 

and Maternal Measures* 



Var i abl e 


Tota 1 
Sample 


Th ree V/orki r.g- 
Class Groups 


Mother's Length of Residence in Chicago 


,24 


28 


Number of People in the Home 


,14 


,19 


Rooms per Person 


,19 


J3 


Availability and Use of Home Resources 
(low score = rich) 


-.21 


-,16 


Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


.20 


,18 


Amount of Visiting per Week 
(low score = many hours) 


,19 


c22 


School-Peer; % Personal-subjective 


-„16 


-.24 


Mastery; % Persona 1 -subject i ve 


oo 

o 

1 


-J7 


Number of Models Mother Shows Chi Id 
(Etch-a~Sketch) 


.24 


23 


Mother's Tendency to Praise Child 
(Block Sorting Task) 

(low score = high tendency) 


-J1 


-,17 


Specificity Index (Block Sorting Task) 


-,13 


-.20 


Praise and Engagement in Interaction 
(low score = high use) 


-.16 


-.15 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record; 
Impu Is i ve 


-< 19 


-o22 


Thurstone Personal Preference Record: 
Stab 1 e 


..16 


,14 



*For the total sample, p=.05 when t„l6; p~rOi when 

For the three working-class groups, p=,05 when £ .18; 

P'-,01 when r ■> t . 25 



years. We therefore selected as subjects an equal number of boys and 
girls, both to neutralize possible effects of sex on group means and to 
permit comparisons of males with females„ 

In our data, however, there is little evidence that maternal be- 
havior is- related to the sex of the child. There are difference"' in 
performance between males and females in the study, however, and these 
are described in the follow-up report. 
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Fami 1y Ci rcums tances 

The effects of crowding . Three measures of family size and crowd- 
ing we-'e analyzed: total number of people (children and adults) in the 

home; the ratio of rooms to people;- and the total number of children 
in the family. Means for these variables are shown in Table I i “7 
(Chapter II).. Results for the third measure are not reported because 
of the similarity to other measures and because number of children 
seemed to have less meaning, in terms of the effect on maternal behav- 
ior, than did the measure of total number of people in the home. Only 
two measu res ““tota 1 number of people and rooms per person--wi11 be dis- 
cussed here.. 

Both of these variables are related to several other measures of 
family structure and to the behavior of the mother. The ratio of rooms 
to people is highly related to social status level; correlations are 
reported here for the three working-class groups, middle class excluded.. 
Table I 1 1 -4 shows significant correlations between these two variables 
and a number of other demographic, maternal, and child measures. 



TABLE I 1 1-4 

Correlation of "Crowding" Measures with Other 
Demographic, Mother, and Child Variables* 
(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Var i ab le 



Total Number Rooms 

of Persons per 

in the Home Person 



Availability and Use of Home Resources 
(low score = rich) 

Use of Reading Material by Child with 
Adult (low score = frequent use) 

Maternal Support toward Child 
(low score = high support) 

Global Achievement Pressure 
(low score = high pressure) 

First Day: % Imperative 

First Day; % Status-normat i ve 
School -Peer; % Personal-subjective 

Verbal Task Interaction 
Mother's Tendency to Praise Child 
(Etch-a-Sketch) 

(low score = high tendency) 

Maternal Affectionateness during Interaction 
Coercive Control during Interaction 
(low score = high use) 

Difference between Mother's Aspiration 
and Expectation for Child's Educational 
Ach i evement 



J4 


-.35 


26 


-.21 


.23 


-.26 


.25 


-. 18 


c28 


-J1 


.26 


-.09 


- .26 


.26 


-.20 


^13 


. 15 


-.09 


16 


1 

O 

XT 


-.24 


-JO 


.20 


-,J0 
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TABLE I I ! -4 - continued 





Total Number 


Rooms 


Variable 


of Persons 


oer 

1 




In the Home 


Pe rson 


Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 


. 18 


-.16 


''Powerlessness'' (low score = agree) 


-.27 


.17 


Mother's Sigel: Descriptive-global 


-.16 


.12 


Thurstone Personal Preference Recordr 
1 mpu 1 s i ve 


-.27 


.06 


Mother's Si gel: Average Number of Figures 

per Sort 


-.15 


.09 


Successive Scanning ("Twenty Questions") 


-.21 


.19 


Constraining ("Twenty Questions") 


-->15 


.16 


Spuriously Successful Block Placement 
Teaching Period Resistance 
Test Period Inhibition 
Child's Resistar.ee during Interaction 
(low score = high resistance) 

Child's Verbal Participation in Interaction 


.18 

-.19 

.26 

J8 


-.08 

-.02 

-.10 

-.13 


.16 


-.09 


(low score = high participation) 


Confidence Factor (Binet) 
Activity Factor (Binet) 


. 10 
.17 


-,20 

-.11 


(low score = optimal behavior) 



* p=c05 when ^ t=l8; p=v-01 when r t„25. 



The degree of crowding in the home is apparently related to a num- 
ber of maternal characteristics and abilities, including s'iveral that 
are, in turn, associated with the children's performance: the tendency 

to make imperative statements, feelings of powerlessness in relation to 
the school, low personal-subjective orientation, and infrequent use of 
reading material with the child. For the three working-class groups, 
however, these measures are not related to the mother's intelligence 
test scores.. 

The mother who has a relatively large number of persons in the home 
tends to show maternal behaviors which, this study suggests, do not en- 
hance the development of the child's cognitive ability: for example, 

she is likely to be more status-oriented in her control strategies, to 
spend less time reading to her children, to show less warmth and support 
(as seen by the interviewer), to feel relatively powerless in dealing 
with the school, to express greater difference between her aspirations 
for her child and what she expects he will accomplish, and to exert less 
pressure for achievement on her child. 

Children from more crowded homes tend to show greater inhibition, 
less active resistance, and less involvement in the interaction 
s i tuat ion . 

Publ i c vs , pri vate hous ing . Housing and home conditions have been 
of great concern to observers in poor urban communities, and there have 
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been some efforts by both governmental and private agencies to provide 
suitable low-cost housing for urban working-class families. The under- 
lying consideration involved in these programs has been that better- 
living conditions would make possible more adequate family interaction, 

€ more favorable environment for the children during their developing 
years, and a safer, more secure home for the family : These improved 

conditions would be expected to affect a wide range of behavioral i n- 
dicssj thus as a p recau tion against possible bias in the •'esults of the 
study, equal numbers of the researcii groups from working-class occupa- 
tional levels were drawn from private housing and public housing^ The 
results of comparing the two groups are shown in Table I ! i -5 . The 
trends in this table are not striking and not always consistent. On the 
basis of the experience of our research staff in these homes, however, 
it IS doubtful that this comparison is an adequate test of the hypothe- 
sis that public housing has a positive effect on maternal and child 
behavior. In the first place, the public housing units were in some 
instances high-rise apartments with their own peculiar dangers and dis- 
advantages: elevators and corridors are not secure; children are not 

safe from attack or threat of attack; playgrounds are distant and not 
easily monitored by mothers Second, there was considerable variation 
from one home to another, within public and private housing, making it 
incautious to regard them as two clearly separate types of homeSo In a 
more adequate examination of the effects of housing type, it might also 
be necessary to take into account the length of time the family had 
been living in the building- 



The Relationship of Home Resources to Maternal Behavior 

and Child Performance 

The child's educability, or readiness for school, depends not only 
on the existence of skills required for entrance into school but also on 
certain attitudes allowing ease of adjustment to the role of pupil. 

Both these skills and these attitudes can be influenced by the home's 
resourceSo These resources may be objects, events, or persons in the 
home environment which function to provide experience and information 
and to stimulate the child's development. The data on home resources 
used in this study are taken primarily from mothers' responses during, 
and interviewers' comments on, the home interview sessions.. Nine cate- 
gories or patterns of home resources were used: physical space, 

physical movement, physical appearance and care, play, work-orientation, 
direct learning, indirect learning, direct social contacts, and in- 
direct social contacts. Scores for all families on each of the nine 
Home Resources Patterns scales were subjected to a principal component 
factor analysis; the general score thus obtained was used as the basic 
home resources measure-. This measure takes into account the availabil- 
ity of resources but Is an even better indicator of utilization of re- 
sources. (Appendix B, Home Resources Patterns, gives detailed infor- 
mation on the assessment of home resources.) 

The relationship of the utilization of home resources to the 
mother's attitudes and the child's behavior is suggested in Table I I I -6 
As before, correlations are presented for the three working-class 
groups with the middle class excluded. Correlations are also reported 




TABLE I I 1-5 



Comparison of Performance of Mothers and Children 
in Private Housing and Public Housing 
(Three Work! ng-Ciass Groups Only) 



— ' — 


L,J j; 1 ■ ■ T ■ : ■■ 

i Means 


Level of 


War i ab 1 e 


1 Private 


Publ i c 


Signi f icance 




1 Hous i nq 


Hous i nq 


(two-tailed test) 



Number of People in the Home 
Interviewer's Rating of Mother's 
Cooperat i veness 
(low score = very cooperative) 

Mother's Tendency to Praise Child 
(Block Sorting Task) 

(low score = high tendency) 
Maternal Affectionateness in 
I nteraci. ion 

(low score = high use) 

Praise and Engagement in 
I nteract i on 

(low score = high usej 

Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 
Mother's Sigel: Descriptive- 

global 

Thurstone Personal Preference 
Record: Vigorous 

Thurstone Personal Preference 
Record: Impulsive 

Thurstone Personal Preference 
Record: Dominant 

Plutchik (E-l): Total 

Exploratory Items Liked 

Binet IQ. 

Blc-k Sorting Task Score 



Nonverbal 

Scorable 



Child's Si gel : 

Chi Id's Sigel: 

Activity Factor (Binet) 

(low score = optimal behavior) 
Optimal Behavior during Testing 
(Binet General Factor) 
Curiosity Total Time Score 
Curiosity Ratio Score 



5-4 


6.7 


.001 


K 8 


2.1 


.047 


8.0 


7 c 4 


.073 


18.8 


20.0 


00 

o 

o 


20.67 


20.20 


o 

oo 


2.0 


2.2 


.099 


1,6 


2.2 


.032 


9.2 


7.8 


.019 


1 K 7 


10.1 


.013 


10.85 


9.64 


.111 


21.4 


19.3 


.016 


98.8 


94.0 


.023 


2.0 


1-5 


.112 


6.2 


8.6 


. 058 


5-5 


3.6 


.036 


19-95 


20.26 


.085 


20.47 


18,37 


0O29 


146.75 


101.73 


,068 


.509 


-533 


.097 
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TABLE I II -6 

CoTelation of Home Resources Factor* 
with Other Demographic, Maternal, 
and Child Variables'"* 





Work! ng- 


Boys r 


Girls: 




C lass 


Wo rki ng- 


Work! ng- 




Groups 


Cl ass 


C lass 




Total 


G 'oups 


Groups 


Rooms per Person 


-.35 


-.30 


-.,40 


Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 


-.39 


-.33 


-.43 


Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 


.33 


JO 


.54 


"Power less ness" (low score = agree) 


-.39 


-.27 


-.51 


Global Achievement Pressure 
(low score = high pressure) 


.38 


.23 


.52 


First Day: % Imperative 


.23 


J3 


.34 


School -Peer: Personal -sub j active 


-.27 


-.23 


-.34 


Child's Block Sorting Score 
Child's Behavior Problems during 


-.23 

el8 


- J4 
..02 


-.30 

.32 


Teaching Period (Block Sorting Task) 


Child's Si gel: Nonverbal Responses 


.29 


.31 


.26 


Child's Si gel: Scorable Responses 


-.25 


-.38 


- J4 


Binet iQ. 


-.31 


- .06 


-.53 



* low score = rich utilization 



For working-class groups, p=«05 when r_ ^ t-19, 

p=o01 when -tolkc 

For boys, p=«05 when 

p=c01 when _r^ i.32. 

For girls, p=c05 when -.26 

p=c01 when _r — 

separately for boys and girls in the working-class groups; although most 
discussion of sex differences appears in the follow-up study, the differ- 
ences between boys and girls were in this case striking enough to be 
reported here. 

Mothers who made rich use of home resources tended to have fairly 
high personal optimism, to use personal -subject i ve control strategies, 
to feel a sense of efficacy and power, and to put pressure on their 
children for achievemento Their homes tended to be less crowded, and 
the mothers participated fairly heavily in out-of-home activities. All 
these characteristics, as this study repeatedly suggests, enhance the 
child's development of cognitive ability. 

V/hen Table I I I -6 is examined for the relationship between the child's 
behavior and the home resources factor, the impact of rich utilization 
of home resources Is underlined. Children from relatively rich 
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environments did well on the Block Sorting task, gave more scorable re- 
sponses and fewer nonverbal responses to the Sigsl conceptual sorting 
task, and tended to receive higher Binet IQ. scores. The children's be- 
havior in the Block Sorting teaching situation appears uncorrelated with 
home resources until sex differences are examined. Then it is seen that 
the behavior score for girls is significantly correlated with home re- 
sources, whereas the boys' score is not. The same is true for IQ,: 
there is a strona correlation between qirls’ IQ and use of home re- 
sources, but effectively no correlation for boys. The suggestion that 
girls' IQ and behavior may be more influenced by the maternal environ- 
ment is strengthened when the relationship of the mothers' attitudes to 
use of home resources is examined. There is a strikingly greater cor- 
relation for girls' m.others than for boys' mothers between use of home 
resources and attitudes of optimism, efficacy, and pressure for achieve- 
ment; girls' mothers are also more likely to use personal and subjective 
appeals in guiding behavior. These a:sociations suggest strongly that 
sex differences must be further investigated if the relationship of 
home resources to educability is to be understood. 



Orientation to the Community 

Understanding the linkages between individual behavior and social 
structure requires understanding the extent to which interaction be- 
tween family and community has consequences for the development of the 
individual. Both formal and informal contacts with others are valuable 
sources of information, attitudes, and values, and they bring to a fam- 
ily a perspective on community norms and various other matters of con- 
cern. The purpose that such interaction serves in reinforcing one's 
perception of his role in the community and maintaining roles in the so- 
cial system is discussed in a number of sociological writings (Gerth & 
Mills, 1946 ; Litwak, 1958 , 1981 , 1986 ; Ogburn, 1953 ; Parsons, 1949 ). In 
particular, there has been considerable debate over the view that a 
strong family system retards the growth of bureaucratic structures in 
the community. These issues are relevant to discussion of the interac- 
tion between school and family, particularly when families join in 
efforts to change the schools. The linkages between the family as an 
institution and other institutions in the community are discussed in 
detail by Litwak ( 1966 ). Understanding these linkages and the conse- 
quent administrative procedures needed to reach families effectively is 
important in planning programs of innovation and change. 

For this study, however, the interaction of the family with the 
community through voluntary associations and social networks is rele- 
vant in two ways: first, is there evidence for an impact of extra- 

family interaction upon the behavior of the mother and on the cognitive 
growth of the children? and second, what are the implications of social 
isolation and alienation for theories of intervention in disadvantaged 
nei ghborhoods? 

Unfortunately, the information available is more adequate for the 
mothers than for the fathers in our families. Data about the fathers 
come only from interviews w'ith the mothers and have not been analyzed 
in detail. The information available on maternal behavior falls into 
two general categories; the degree of the mother's interaction with 
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non-fami ly persons and institutions in the community, and her attitudes 
toward her child's chances of success in the society. 

Interaction with the Commun i ty 

There are differences between social class levels in amount and 
kind of social interaction (Litwak, 1966; Warner & Lunt, 1941). In the 
white community; middle-class adults belong to more organizations, en- 
tertain in formal ways (dinner parties, cocktail parties, receptions, 
etc.) and are more likely to spend evenings out, as couples, with 
friends. In organizations in which both middle- and working-class per- 
sons participate, the positions of organizational respons ib i 1 i ty and 
leadership are more likely to be filled by middle-class persons (Cohen 
& Hodges, 1963; Litwak, 1966; Wright & Hyman, 1958). These differences 
are reflected in our data on Negro mothers, although the information we 
have lacks the detail of some other studies of social behavior. Table 
I 1 1 -7 shows the total number of organizational activities (voluntary 
associations) and the pattern of memberships in several different types 
of associations, for mothers in the four social status groups. 



TABLE 1 1 1-7 

Social Status Differences in Mothers' Participation 
in Organizations in the Community* 



Mean Number of Out -of -Home 
Act i vi t i es 

Percent of Mothers Involved 
Social Groups 
Community Groups 
School Groups 
Church Groups 





Socia 1 


Status 








Working Class 


Middle 




Unski 1 1 ed 


Class 


Ski 1 led 


Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


3.0 


K5 


1.2 


0.5 


1 n; 


57.5 


14.3 


12.5 


9.8 


52.5 


31.0 


25.0 


9.8 


55.0 


38.1 


25.0 


14.6 


37.5 


35.7 


20.0 


4.9 



* Differences between the middle-class and each of the three 
working-class groups are significant (p — .001 for each); differences 
between the father-absent group and each of the other two working-class 
groups are also significant (p<.001 and p<,01). 



The pattern of class differences in membership is that found in 
other studies. Middle-class mothers are involved in many more activi- 
ties than those in working-class gro'ups, but a relatively marked dif- 
ferential also appears between the father-present and father-absent 
groups. 

The greatest difference among the social status groups is found in 
the category of social groups ; formally organized fraternal or private 
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invitational social clubs; informally organized card-playing clubs, 
special interest or hobby groups, neighborhood clubs, cousins' clubs, 
family clubs, community or institution sponsored clubs. Commun i ty 
groups included nationally sponsored, administratively active groups 
such as YMCA, YWCA, Girl or Boy Scouts; B'nai B'rith or locally spon- 
sored charity boards, city club, neighborhood improvement groups^ 

School groups refer to those formally associated with the school, such 
as PTA, Mother's Club, PTO , Alumni Association, and to those informally 
associated with the school, such as education associations concerned 
with improving the school, general education, or specific curriculum. 

Less difference appeared among the social status groups in involvement 
in religious activities. In general, the three working-class groups 
have little contact with organizations in the community. 

A more salient question is the relationship of the mother's social 
activity to both her behavior in interaction with her child and the cog- 
nitive performance of her child at the preschool level. The correlation 
coefficients that indicate these associations are shown in Table 1 1 I -8. 
Since mothers' out-of-home activities is so highly associated with so- 
cial status level, correlations are reported for the comb i ned worki ng- 
class groups with the middle class excluded from analysis. Correlation 
coefficients are significant (p — .05) for the total sample for all vari- 
ables i n Table I I 1-8. 

The pattern that emerges in this table is plausible: mother who 

interact more with the institutions of the community are less likely to 
use status-normative rationale, are more likely to monitor their child's 
response or anticipate his needs (as indicated by a greater tendency to 
show models on the Etch-a-Sketch) , are more likely to engage the child 
effectively in positive ways, are characterized as both dominant and 
sociable on the Thurstone scales, feel less powerless with respect to 
the school and more optimistic about their chances to improve their 
lives, 'iheir children manifest less problem behavior and perform bet- 
ter in both the semi -structured interaction and non-standard testing 
s i tuat i ons . 

The specific mechanism by which interaction in the community af- 
fects this cluster of behavior is not clear from correlations; it may 
be part of a more general orientation. The data are congruent, however, 
with the concept of linkages between family interaction and the mother's 
tendency to see herself as an effective, active member of the community, 
A more convincing test of the effect of participating in community in- 
stitutions would be to increase experimentally the participation of 
women who have little community interaction in order to see if signifi- 
cant elements of interaction with their children would be affected. 

Another type of data on interaction with the community and use of 
its resources comes from questions asked of these mothers about the lo- 
cal library facilities (Table I 1 1 -9) ® There was little difference 
among the four groups in response to the question of the library's lo- 
cation. There was considerable difference, however, in response to 
questions about use of the library. The largest difference appears be- 
tween the middle-class group and the three other groups. This suggests 
that it is not the ostensible availability of resources or knowledge 
about this particular resource in the community that differentiates the 
groups, but the practical availability of the library and motivation to 
use it. 
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TABLE lli-8 

Correlation of Mother's Out-of-Home Activities 
with Other Demographic, Maternal, 
and Child Variables^ 

(Three Working-Class Groups Only) 



Variable 



Mother's Age 

Mother's Length of Residence In Chicago 
Rooms per Person 

Availability and Use of Home Resources 
(low score = rich) 

Use of Reading Material by Child with Adult 
(low score = frequent use) 

Maternal Support toward Child 
(low score - high support) 

Interviewer's Rating cf Mother's Cooperativeness 
(low score = very cooperative) 

First Day: % Imperative 

First Day: % Status-normative 

School-Peer: % Personal-subjective 

School -Peer: % Status-normative 

Number of Models Mother Shows Child (Etch-a-Sketch) 
Mother's Tendency to Praise Child (Block Sorting Task) 
(low score = high tendency) 

Mother's Tendency to Praise Child (Etch-a-Sketch) 

(low score = high tendency) 

Maternal Requests for Block Placement 
Praise and Engagement during Interaction 
(low score = high use) 

Maternal Orientation in interaction 
(low score = maximal orientation) 

Mother's Description of Mother-Teacher Relationship 
(low score = positive relationship) 

Personal Optimism 

(low score = high optimism) 

"Powerl essness" 

(low score = agree) 

Language Factor Score 

(low score = high elaboration) 

WA IS Verbal IQ 
Wise Mazes 

Thurstone Personal Preference Record: Dominant 
Thurstone Personal Preference Record: Sociable 
Mother's Sigel: Average Reaction Time per Sort 



.18 

. 14 

. 10 

-.39 

12 

-.22 

-.15 

-.18 

-.20 
o13 
-c 15 

.26 

-.14 

-.15 
-. 10 
-, 18 

10 



10 

18 

.24 



-.22 

.29 

ol5 

c29 

,21 

10 
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TABLE 111-8 - continued 



Variable 



Toys Sorting Task Score (Child) r13 

Child's Non-mean i ngfu 1 Block Placement -'15 

Test Period Combination Score -^M 

Teaching Period Combination Score -<.14 

Child's Errors (Block Sorting Task) 

(low score = high error rate) 

Binet IQ, .20 

Child's Sigel: Scorable Responses 22 



* p=,05 when r ^ ±..18; p=..01 when £ — --25 



TABLE 1 li-9 

Use of Library Facilities, 
Percent Distribution 
by Social Status 






Social 


Status 








Working Class 




Middle 




Unski 1 led 


J 


Class 1 


j Skilled 


I Father 


Father 




■ i 

1 i 


i 

1 ; 


i Present 


Absent 


Does Mother Know where library is located? 






Yes 


92,5 


92,8 


66,7 


91-9 


No 


7c5 


7-1 


33-3 


8.1 


Does Mother have a library card? 








Yes 


64, 1 


23-8 


21 ,0 


14.6 


No 


35.9 


76,2 


78,9 


85-4 


How often does Mother go to 


1 i b ra ry? 








Neve r 


30,. 0 


59-5 


69-2 


62.5 


Once a week 


10,0 


0.0 


0,0 


5..0 


Once in two weeks 


12,5 


2,4 


0,0 


7-5 


Once a month 


22,5 


11,9 


7-7 


12,5 


Once in six months 


22.5 


23 ; 8 


10,2 


7-5 


Once a year 


0,0 


2,4 


5J 


2-5 


Less than once a year 


2.5 


0,0 


7-7 


2,5 



I nforma 1 Social Activities 



Social visiting, another type of interaction with the community, is 
less formal than participation in the groups described above^ Main- 
tained by affective rather than organizational ties, social visiting de- 
pends on personal rather than group criteria for evaluating the behavior 
of members (Parsons, 1955) ^ Because the perspective gained from such 
contacts is personal rather than institutional, and less likely to be 
linked to authoritative sources of information and power, the purposes 
served by social visiting may be expected to be different from'^those 
served by more formal group membership. Some support of this notion 
comes from our data; there is much less difference between social sta- 
tus groups in social visiting, as shown in Table 111-10, than was seen 
in the formal organizational activity data,. 

It would appear, although correlational data on social visiting 
are not available, that it is the formal contact rather than social ex- 
change that makes for difference in maternal influences upon children. 



TABLE MI-10 

Amount of Time per Week Mother Spends Visiting, 
Percentage Distribution by Social Status* 



Number 

per 


of Hours 
Week 




5>oc i a 1 


Status 




1 

f 

Middle 
Class 1 


Ski 1 led 


Working Class 
i Unski 1 led 

, Father | Father 

! Present | Absent 


1 0 to 20 


or more 


17.5 


14.. 6 


15.0 


15.0 


5 to 10 




12.5 


19.5 


20,0 


30,0 


2 to 5 




37^5 


56,1 


35..0 


27.5 


less than 


1 2 


32,5 


9.7 


30.0 


27. .5 



* Chi-square for this table is not significant (p>J0). 



Att i tudes of Opt I mi sm and T rust 

Another expression of the mother's orientation toward her society 
is her expectation of opportunity and success for herself and for her 
child,. Attitudes of optimism and confidence are shown by the mother's 
tendency to hold high standards of performance for her child. There is 
little point in pressing her child to succeed if she does not expect 
some significant reward for his efforts. 

The mother's optimism was indicated by her response to the ques- 
tion; "If things continue as they are now, do you think you will have 
many (some, few, none) opportunities to improve your life?" Mothers 
from the middle-status group tended much more to reply that they would 
have such opportunities (Table lll-ll). 

Relationships of mother's optimism to other measures of maternal 
behavior and to demographic data, for the combined working-class groups. 
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TABLE 111-11 

Social Status Differences in Mother's Personal Optimism 



Percent of Mothers 
Respond i ng . 


1 

1 


Social 


Status 




1 

1 

1 M I H /H 1 o 

1 1 1 1 V, .> ■ >— 

i Class 
j 1 


Working Class 


Ski lied 

t 


^ 1 1 n c L' 

j Vi/ 1 • W < X 


! 1 1 sd 


, Father 

Present 


Father 

Absent 


1= many opportunities 


72., 5 


26,2 


18,4 


19.5 


1 - some opportunities 


25,0 


54.8 


57,9 


43-9 


3= few opportunities 


2,5 


16,7 


7,9 


31.7 


4= no opportunities 


0.0 


2.4 


15,8 


4.9 


Mean Score 


1 .3 


2,0 


2.2 


2,2 



- Differences between the middle-class and each of the three 
working-class groups are significant (p < .001); differences among the 
three working-class groups are not significant (p > JO), 



are given in Table 111-12. The mechan i sm through which the mother s 
feelings of personal optimism are translated into other forms of behav- 
ior and eventually influence, or are related to, the performance of the 
child, are most likely subtle, pervasive, and persistento The mother 
who sees little opportunity for improving her own life is less likely 
to encourage her child to see the world as offering an array of oppor- 
tuni''es- She is less likely to encourage achievement or an alertness 
to poss i u i 1 i t ies in the environments Initiative and involvement which 
could promote learning are thus attenuated by feelings of powerlessness, 
and may be transformed into passivity and a reluctance to confront the 
envi ronment. 

Another indication of the orientation of mothers toward the exter- 
nal world comes from ratings of their openness and cooperation with the 
project's interviewers. On a 1 (very cooperative) to 5 (very uncoopera- 
tive) scale, middle-class mothers were rated most cooperative (1-.6) and 
were significantly different (p--,05) from each of the working-class 
groups, which did not differ significantly from one another (skilled 
2J; unskilled father-present: 2„0; unskilled father-absent: 1 9) <= 

The data on mothers' feelings of powerlessness in relation to the 
schoo' are described in the chapter on socialization into the role of 
pupil and maternal attitudes toward the school (Chapter V 1 1 1 ) . These 
data, while central to the topic of this chapter, will not be repeated 
here. They support the notion that feelings of effectiveness in rela- 
tion to the school supply part of the environment which shapes educa- 
bility and cognitive development. The educational attitudes scale 
indicating a feeling of powerlessness correlates with a number of ma- 
ternal and child variables.. This variable is associated with social 
status level, and Table 111-13 accordingly shows the pattern of cor- 
relation for the three working-class groups, with the middle class ex- 
cluded from analysis. Correlations for all Vroriables in this table are 
significant (pf£< 05 ) for the total sample. 



